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YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

THE  MOST  NOTED  NATIONAL  PARK  IN  THE  WORLD 


IT  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  Yellowstone  Park  is  the  most  peculiar  and  won- 
derful area  of  its  size  in  the  known  world.  So  true  is  this  that  it  is  impossible 
to  compare  it  with  any  other  region  for  it  is  so  utterly  unlike  any  other. 

The  story  of  this  park-land  is  a fascinating  one.  It  comprises  all  kinds  of 
adventure  when  the  country  was  new,  wild  and  unknown;  its  geological  story  is  a 
rare  and  interesting  one;  its  adaptation  from  a wild  unknown  land  into  a great 
national  park,  exhibits  the  wisdom  shown  by  governments,  now  and  then,  and  the 
resources  and  ingenuity  of  mankind  in  new  feats  of  accomplishment. 

Yellowstone  Park  has  numerous  natural  physi- 
cal features  common  to  many  other  regions — moun- 
tains, rivers,  mountain  trout  streams,  forests,  lakes, 
waterfalls,  canyons,  etc.  In  some  of  these  features, 
it  is  even,  unique  and  unusual.  For  example 
Yellowstone  Lake,  a beautiful  body  of  water  with 
an  area  of  about  140  square  miles  and  a shore  line 
of  100  miles,  is  the  highest  navigated  body  of  water 
in  this  country,  and  there  are  but  two  or  three 
lakes  in  the  world  of  equal  size  and  altitude.  The 
lake  lies  7,741  feet  above  sea  level — nearly  a mile 
and  a half,  and  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains. 

Again,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  is 
distinctly  in  a class  by  itself.  It  is  not  the  largest 
nor  the  deepest  canyon  we  have,  but  in  its  peculiar 
natural  sculpturing  and  coloring,  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion, without  a rival.  As  a Japanese  has  expres- 
sively phrased  it,  all  the  sunsets  of  all  the  yester- 
days are  emblazoned  upon  its  walls. 

The  geological  story  of  the  park  is  tolej  in  the 
presence  of  the  usual  sedimentary  rocks  laid  down 
by  a large,  ancient  body  of  water  long  since  dis- 
appeared; then  came  several  outflows  of  molten 
lava  from  three  volcanic  centers  in  the  region,  and 
these  were  followed  by  glaciers  that  gouged  away 
rock  walls  and  excavated  canyons  and  valleys  de- 
positing the  debris  in  moraines  miles  distant  from  where  it  was  gathered. 

While  in  its  general  scenic  properties  and  in  its  accommodations  for  tourist 
travel,  the  Yellowstone  is  notably  attractive,  there  are  two  features  in  which  it 
stands  absolutely  unique  and  alone.  The  first  of  these  is  in  its  hot  water  and 
geyser  phenomena.  The  constantly  hot  and  steaming  terrace  pools  at  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  beautiful  in  their  clarity  and  purity,  produce  algous  growths  which, 
depending  upon  the  various  temperatures  of  the  waters  themselves,  produce  the 


many  colors  of  the  marvelously  fretted  and  fluted  terrace  walls  seen.  The  de- 
posit given  off  by  the  waters  which  form  these  hard  terrace  fronts  and  walls 
is  called  travertin.  The  material  is  soft,  friable,  and  limelike  or  calcareous  in 
its  nature. 

The  geysers,  while  of  boiling  water  and  closely  allied  to  the  hot  springs,  are 
explosive  fountains  of  great  and  intensive  power.  The  sediment  deposited  by  them 
in  the  upbuilding  and  fabrication  of  the  geyser  domes  and  craters  and  cones,  un- 
like that  of  the  hot  pool  terraces  is  of  silica,  a very  hard  flinty  substance.  These 

geysers  throw  hot  water,  some  of  them  at  regularly 
intermittent  periods,  while  others  are  utterly  erratic 
and  irregular.  Old  Faithful,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent geysers,  expfels  its  contents  to  a height  of 
125  to  150  feet  every  sixty-five  minutes  with  rarefy 
any  noticeable  variation  in  time.  On  the  other 
hand.  Excelsior  geyser,  a water  volcano  and  veri- 
table monster  of  its  kind,  has  not  “played”  since  18S8. 

There  are  several  thousand  hot  springs  and 
about  one  hundred  geysers  in  Yellowstone  Park 
besides  a countless  number,  perhaps,  of  fumaroles, 
mud  springs,  sulpher  pools,  paint  pots,  etc. 

The  second  feature  of  the  Park’s  originality, 
interest,  and  it  may  be  added,  usefulness  and  ed- 
ucative value,  is  in  its  being  a haven  of  preserva- 
tion and  rest  for  wild  animals  of  the  indestructive 
classes.  Deer,  antelope,  bison  or  buffalos,  mountain 
sheep,  bears  and  elk  are  found  here  in  large  num- 
bers. By  actual  count  there  are  between  25,000  and 
30,000  elk  that  call  the  park  their  home,  and  here 
they  live  almost  entirely  unafraid  of  human  beings. 
The  government  affords  them  constant  protection, 
and  most  of  them  never  saw  a dog  nor  heard  the 
sound  of  a gun.  Tourists  in  the  park  see  some  of 
nearly  all  these  various  kinds  of  animals.  There 
are  beavers,  badgers  and  other  lesser  members  of  the  animal  tribes,  between  150 
and  200  species  of  birds  from  eagles,  owls  and  ospreys,  down  to  woodpeckers,  tan- 
agers,  wrens,  thrushes  and  a multitude  of  other  varieties. 

The  park  is  the  greatest  trout  preserve  in  the  world.  There  are  six  or  seven 
distinct  species  of  trout  in  the  thousands  of  miles  of  park  waters  and  the  govern- 
ment keeps  the  streams  constantly  stocked  from  the  fish  hatcheries,  one  of  which 
is  located  at  Yellowstone  Lake  near  the  big  Colonial  Hotel. 
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BEARS  FEEDING  ON  HOTEL  GARBAGE 


y I 1 WO  of  these  greedy  bears  seem  to  want  the  same  piece 
of  food.  Yellowstone  bears  are  friendly  and  unafraid, 
in  their  native  wilds. 
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CHITTENDEN  BRIDGE 


MAMMOTH  PAINT  POTS 


NATURE’S  pot  of  mush.  Of  finely  granulated  clay  and 
many  beautiful  colors.  They  surprise  and  greatly 
please  all  who  see  them  and  hear  their  plop,  plot  as  the  steam 
escapes.  The  Paint  Pots  are  always  active,  always  bubbling 
over.  Large  examples  of  this  phenomena  are  found  on  the 
road  from  Gardiner  to  Old  Faithful  and  on  the  "Thumb” 
of  Yellowstone  Park. 


THE  MAMMOTH  PAINT  POTS 


MUD  GEYSER,  NORRIS  GEYSER  BASIN 


"A  K UD  GEYSER  is  one  of  a somewhat  large  number  of 
the  younger  members  of  that  fraternity,  at  Norris 
Geyser  Basin.  It  sometimes  assumes  a very  violent  nature 
and  reaches  its  zenith  at  about  sixty  feet.  Mud  is  a 
characteristic  of  Norris  Basin,  but  is  the  pure  unadulterated 
article  and  of  a refined  sort — and  it  is  geyser  mud. 


MUD  GEYSER,  NORRIS  GEYSER  BASIN. 


OLDER  PART  OF  JUPITER  TERRACE 


HE  nature-painted  terraces  at  Mammoth  Springs  defy 


artificial  reproduction,  either  in  color  or  sculpture. 
These  are  of  calcareous  origin.  Their  growth  is  very  slow 
and  the  technical  name  of  the  terrace  formation  is  travertine. 
In  the  clear,  lucid  water  of  the  ever-steaming  pools,  vegetable 
growths  of  a jelly-like,  membranous  character  are  seen. 
These — algae — are  exquisitely  beautiful  and,  depending  on 
the  varying  temperatures,  are  white,  green,  yellow,  red, 
orange,  etc.  Jupiter  Terrace  is  one  of  the  noted  terraces, 
particularly  in  form,  and,  as  can  be  seen,  is  characteristically 


named. 
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OLDER  PART  OF  JUPITER  TERRACE 


UPPER  GEYSER  BASIN  FROM  CASTLE  GEYSER 


LANGUAGE  is  pushed  very  hard  to  even  half  describe 
some  of  the  phenomena  seen  in  Yellowstone  Park.  In 
close  contiguity  come  the  Grotto,  Giant  and  Oblong  geysers. 
Farther  up  thd  steaming  valley,  a dignified,  large,  high,  cas- 
tellated and  isolated  knoll,  stands  the  Castle  Geyser  seemingly 
with  folded  arms  guarding  the  locality  and  its  unique 
treasures.  It  appears  to  be  constantly  agitated  as  if  some 
Enseladus  was  writhing  far  below  in  mortal  agony.  Its 
eruptions,  twenty  to  seventy-five  feet  in  height,  occur  irregu- 
larly and  continue  for  about  thirty  minutes.  It  lies  between 
the  traveled  roadway  and  the  Firehole  River. 


UPPER  GEYSER  BASIN  FROM  CASTLE  GEYSER 


OLD  FAITHFUL  IN  ERUPTION 


THE  king  of  geysers,  that  has  been  making  its  regular 
salutation,  for  all  we  know,  ever  since  the  morning 
stars  sang  together.  It  was  discovered  and  named  by  the 
Washburn-Doane  party  of  exploration  in  1870,  and  is  easily 
the  most  renowned  of  all  the  geyser  family.  It  plays,  with 
scarcely  a variation,  every  sixty-five  minutes,  night  and  day, 
to  a height  of  125  to  150  feet.  The  eruption  continues 
from  five  to  eight  minutes  and  the  quantity  of  water  expelled 
is  authoritatively  stated  to  be  1,500,000  gallons  at  every 
eruption,  or  33,225,000  gallons  each  day. 


OLD  FAITHFUL  IN  ERUPTION 
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THE  LOWER  FALL  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE 

/TrWICE  the  height  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  Great  Fall  roars 
A 308  feet  down  into  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. There  is  no  more  inspiring  sight  in  the  world. 


LOWER  FALLS 


THE  SILVER  GATE  THROUGH  THE  “HOO-DOOS  ” 


WINDING  passage,  or  roadway,  between  Mammoth 


Hot  Springs  and  Golden  Gate,  encountering,  finally  a 
most  amazing  jumble  of  rocks  where  Rip  Van  Winkle 
might  have  sojourned  during  his  twenty  years  of  slumber. 
From  their  confused  and  grotesque  appearance  they  are 
locally  known  as  Hoo-doo  Rocks,  their  manner  of  formation 
being  from  the  travertine  deposited  by  the  hot  waters  of  the 
Terrace  Mountain  Springs. 


J 


GOLDEN  GATE  DRIVEWAY 


GOLDEN  GATE,  forms  a narrow,  picturesque  passage 
between  Bunsen  Peak  and  Terrace  Mountain.  It  is 
about  four  miles  south  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and  is 
about  a mile  in  length.  The  yellowish,  lichened  walls 
are  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height,  of  a bright  yellowish  hue, 
and  with  the  winding,  climbing  road,  and  Rustic  Fall  at  the 
head,  it  is  “one  of  the  gems  of  the  park  scenery.”  The 
Government  roadway  was  cut  out  from  the  cliff  and  the 
solitary  stone  pillar  at  the  eastern  entrance  was  once  a part 
of  the  cliff  wall. 
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GOLDEN  GATE  DRIVEWAY. 


SUMMIT  OF  MT.  WASHBURN  LOOP  ROAD 


MT.  WASHBURN  was  named  after  Gen.  H.  D. 

Washburn,  the  head  of  the  Washburn-Doane  Ex- 
ploring Party,  who  first  climbed  it  in  1870.  Its  summit 
is  10,000  feet  above  sea  level  and  from  it  the  most  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  park  is  obtained.  To  the  north, 
Electric  Peak,  Sepulchre  Mountain,  the  Devil’s  Slide,  and  the 
mountainous  region  beyond  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  is  seen; 
to  the  south  Hayden  Valley,  Yellowstone  Lake  and  the 
southern  Park  country,  is  spread  out  before  the  vision.  Al- 
most under  one’s  feet,  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  illuminate  the  foliage  that  borders  the  canyon,  and 
the  winding  road  along  Mt.  Washburn  and  Dunaven  Peak, 
appears  like  an  enormous  serpent. 
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SUMMIT  OF  MOUNT  WASHBURN  LOOP  ROAD 


FISHING  CONE,  LAKE  YELLOWSTONE 

■pROM  the  West  Arm,  or  “Thumb,”  of  Yellowstone 
Lake  to  the  Colonial  Hotel  at  the  lake  outlet,  the  bold 
mountain  scenery  surrounding  the  lake  stands  out  in  rugged 
contrast  to  the  shimmering  waters  of  this  inland  sea.  An 
interesting  feature  here,  formerly,  now  forbidden,  was  catch- 
ing a fish  while  standing  on  a hot  spring  cone  and  cooking 
it,  on  the  hook,  in  the  hot  water  of  the  spring. 


FISHING  CONE,  LAKE  YELLOWSTONE. 


MORNING  GLORY  SPRING 


T N its  water  coloring  and  in  the  shape  of  the  pool,  this 
beautiful  fountain  singularly  resembles  the  flower  from 
which  it  is  named.  It  is  a steaming-hot  spring  about  twenty 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  beyond  question  one  of  the  most 
exquisitely  beautiful  pools  not  only  in  the  park  but  in  the 
world,  and  charms  all  who  see  it.  The  extreme  clarity  and 
the  dainty,  delicate  colors  found  are  nowhere  seen  to  better 
advantage  than  at  the  Morning  Glory.  One  gazes  in  apt 
awe  and  amazement  into  the  deep  tapering  funnel  that  leads 
far  down  into  the  underground  reservoir  that  never  fails 
in  its  supply  of  hot  water. 


MORNING  GLORY  SPRING 


PUNCH  BOWL  IN  ERUPTION 


HE  PUNCH  BOWL,  in  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  is  one  of 


the  extremely  dainty  and  fascinating  springs  in  the 
park.  Nearby  are  Black  Sand  and  Sunset  basins,  forming 
a trinity  of  pools  rarely  seen  even  in  this  wonderful  Won- 
derland. The  Bowl  is  a circular  mound  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
five  feet  high  and  its  rim,  or  edge,  is  highly  colored.  It  is 
indeed  a fascinator! 
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PUNCH  BOWL  IN  ERUPTION 


CLIFF  SPRING 


CLIFF  SPRING  is  another  of  the  Upper  Basin  lesser 
lights  that  yet  possess  an  individuality  very  attractive 
to  many  persons.  It  is  at  the  edge  of  the  Firehole  River,  is 
violently  agitated  most  of  the  time  and  has  a parapet  border 
formed  from  its  own  sediments.  It  is  easily  found. 


CLIFF  SPRING 


GROTTO  GEYSER  CONE 


HE  GROTTO  GEYSER  CONE  is  the  most  incompre- 


hensible puzzle  of  angles  and  odd  projections  in  the 
park.  As  an  eruptionist  it  is  unimportant,  but  as  a cavern- 
ous, fantastic  specimen  of  geyser  monument  building  it 
surpasses  everything.  In  eruption  it  lunges  and  plunges 
wildly  and  fitfully,  reaching  a height  of  forty  feet  at  its  best. 


GROTTO  GEYSER  CONE. 


EMERALD  POOL 


TTS  deep  emerald  color  blends  to  yellow  toward  the  edge, 
and  the  formation  immediately  around  it  is  a rich  red. 
This  pool,  though  hot,  never  boils,  and  is  slightly  over- 
flowing. Across  the  river  from  Emerald  Pool  is  Green 
Spring. 


EMERALD  POOL 


THE  PAINT  POTS  AT  THE  THUMB 
HE  PAINT  POTS  on  the  shore  of  the  West  Arm,  or  as 


it  is  also  called,  the  Thumb,  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  are 
of  the  same  character  as  those  in  Lower  Geyser  Basin.  The 
collection  is  quite  large  in  area  and  the  boiling,  sputtering 
pots  possess  the  fine  coloring  seen  at  the  Mammoth  Paint 
Pot  group. 
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PAINT  POTS  AT  THE  THUMB. 


LAKE  SHORE  GEYSER  IN  ERUPTION 


T AKE  SHORE  GEYSER  on  the  shore  of  Yellowstone 
J*-1  Lake,  near  the  Fishing  Cone  and  Paint  Pots,  is  a 
pleasing  specimen  of  its  class.  It  erupts  at  intervals  to  a 
height  of  several  feet  and  forms  an  additional  attraction  at 
this  point  in  the  park. 


LAKE  SHORE  GEYSER  IN  ERUPTON. 


GREAT  FALLS  AND  POINT  LOOKOUT 


HE  supreme  scenic  pageant  of  earth;  the  home  of  grand- 


eur and  sublimity;  the  despair  of  artists  and  orators — 
such,  by  the  general  concensus  of  intelligent  opinion,  is  the 
feeling  regarding  the  Lower  Fall  of  the  Yellowstone,  308 
feet  high,  and  the  famed  Grand  Canyon.  Other  canyons 
may  be  longer,  or  deeper,  or  wider,  but  in  the  wonderful 
combinations  of  color  and  the  infinite  sculptural  effects 
found  here,  there  is  no  other  canyon  that  compares  with  it. 


GREAT  FALLS  AND  POINT  LOOKOUT. 


RIVERSIDE  GEYSER 

SOLITARY,  but  splendid,  this  woodland  geyser  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Firehole  River  laved  by  the 
swift-flowing  waters  of  the  stream.  Its  eruption  occurs 
every  five  to  seven  hours  and  the  water  is  thrown  in  a high, 
graceful  arch  obliquely  across  the  stream.  The  height  of 
the  water  column  is  about  100  feet  and  the  eruption  contin- 
ues for  about  eight  minutes.  A beautiful  rainbow  is  invari- 
ably to  be  seen. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  MAMMOTH  LODGE 

PER  A TED  by  the  Yellowstone  Park  Lodge  and  Camp 
Co.  and  situated  near  Jupiter  Terrace  is  Mammoth 
Lodge,  one  of  the  largest  lodges  of  the  park. 


THE  GRAND  CANYON  FROM  ARTIST  POINT 
tt  HE  GRAND  CANYON  has  been  cut  and  painted  by 


the  Divine  hand  as  if  to  give  us  some  idea  of  John’s 
vision  of  heaven.  You  see  such  a display  of  color  as  the  eye 
of  man  never  looked  upon.  There  is  a gigantic  tower  carved 
out  of  a solid  crimson  rock;  here  are  turrets  and  castles  and 
cathedrals,  there  a Parthenon,  over  there  St.  Mark’s  glittering 
in  gold,  there  Taj  Mahal,  as  white  as  spotless  alabaster.’’ 
The  iridescence  of  the  spectrum  is  almost  outdone  by  “the 
sunsets  of  all  the  yesterdays,"  which  embellish  the  canyon 


walls 
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HANDKERCHIEF  POOL 


A SMALL  basin  with  a funnel-shaped  opening  in  Upper 
Geyser  Basin.  A handkerchief  placed  in  the  water 
near  the  edge  will  be  drawn  downward  and  out  of  sight  by 
convection  currents  in  the  water,  and  in  a few  minutes  will 
reappear 


SHOSHONE  RIVER  BELOW  THE  HOLY  CITY 
HE  CODY  ROUTE  is  a very  attractive  one  in  leaving 


the  Yellowstone  Park  after  entering  at  Gardiner,  or 
vice  versa.  Along  the  picturesque  way  from  the  Lake 
Colonial  Hotel  to  Cody  there  is  a succession  of  most  attrac- 
tive and  unusual  scenic  characters.  One  of  the  most  striking 
is  the  one  here  shown,  Shoshone  River  and  the  Holy  City. 
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LAKE  YELLOWSTONE  BY  MOONLIGHT 


HOTEL  in  the  Colonial  style  is  the  most  attractively 


located  on  the  shore  of  Yellowstone  Lake  near  the 
lake  outlet.  The  lake  is  twenty  miles  long  and  the  hotel 
overlooks  it  and  the  commanding  Absaroka  range  on  the 
east,  and  Mt.  Sheridan  to  the  south-west  of  the  lake.  This 
is  a most  delightfully  restful  place.  The  hotel  has  accom- 
modations for  500  guests  and  is  notably  homelike.  The 
lake  and  Yellowstone  River  abound  in  salmon  trout.  Most 
enjoyable  boating  excursions  may  be  made  about  the  lake. 
The  moonlight  scenes  on  the  lake  are  among  the  finest. 
From  the  hotel  and  other  points  they  form  an  unexpected 
surprise  and  pleasure  to  tourists. 


LAKE  YELLOWSTONE  BY  MOONLIGHT. 


OLD  FAITHFUL  INN 


FITTING  admirably  its  peculiar  locality,  Old  Faithful 
Inn  is  nearly  as  great  an  attraction  at  the  Upper  Geyser 
Basin  as  is  Old  Faithful  Geyser  itself.  Constructed  of 
trees  cut  in  the  park,  ideally  rustic  in  design,  embellished  by 
the  quaint  use  of  gnarled,  freak  tree  growths  and  over-look- 
ing the  geyser  basin,  this  unique  structure  challenges  the  ad- 
miration of  every  tourist.  The  rustic  bedrooms  are  of 
unplaned,  unpainted  pine,  and  the  artistic  furnishings  are  of 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  order.  The  hotel  has  recently  been  en- 
larged and  now  has  a capacity  for  500  guests. 

An  enormous  searchlight  plays  at  night  from  the  roof  upon 
the  eruptions  of  Old  Faithful  Geyser. 


f 
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OLD  FAITHFUL  INN 


CANYON  HOTEL 


HE  large  and  stately  Canyon  Hotel,  standing  on  the 


high  ground  above  the  Great  Fall  at  the  head  of  the 
Grand  Canyon,  provides  a caravansary  in  keeping  with  its 
environment.  It  is  600  feet  in  length,  400  feet  wide,  with 
a capacity  for  750  guests.  Like  Old  Faithful  Inn,  it  is  the 
work  of  an  architectural  genius.  The  grand  portal  strik- 
ingly emphasizes  its  architectural  beauty  and  originality. 
The  Lower  Fall  and  Point  Lookout  are  but  a short  distance 


away* 
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CANYON  HOTEL 


LIBERTY  CAP 


T IBERTY  CAP  is  one  of  the  most  unique  and  spectacular 
Aj  objects  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  It  might  be  mistaken 
for  a cemetery  monument  from  a distance.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  an  extinct  geyser,  or  a hot  spring  child  of  some  freak 
sort,  but  it  is  unlike  any  other  thing  at  Mammoth.  It  is 
nearly  forty  feet  in  height  and  the  color  of  old  ivory. 


LIBERTY  CAP. 


SAPPHIRE  POOL  AND  BISCUIT  BASIN 


'T'  HE  “biscuit”  formations  are  one  of  the  unique  products 
“■  of  the  geyser  basins.  They  are  formed  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  silica  in  the  hot  waters  and  the  biscuit-like 
character  is  seen  in  its  perfection  at  Biscuit  Basin  where 
Sapphire  Pool  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pools. 
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SAPPHIRE  POOL  AND  BISCUIT  BASIN 
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